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XXVI MODEKN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 



THE CENTKAL DIVISION MEETING. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America was held 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, HI., Decemher 27, 
28, and 29, 1906. All the regular sessions were held 
in Mandel Hall. 

FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, chairman of the executive 
committee, Professor E. P. Baillot, the chairman of the 
Division, being absent in Europe. On motion of Pro- 
fessor Jenkins, Professor Gustaf E. Karsten was appointed 
chairman pro tempore. The secretary, Professor Charles 
Bundy Wilson, presented his report, which was adopted. 
It was moved and carried that the executive committee be 
requested to appoint a time for the discussion of " sim- 
plified spelling," whereupon the committee selected Friday 
forenoon, December 28. 

The chairman announced the following committees: 

On nomination of officers : Professors George O. Curme, 
Neil C. Brooks, Laurence Eossler, John M. Manly, Glen 
L. Swiggett. 

On place of meeting: Professors S. W. Cutting, D. K. 
Dodge, C. "W. Eastman, Otto Heller, H. A. Smith. 

On auditing the secretary's accounts: Professors F. G. 
Hubbard, C. H. Handschin. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 
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1. " Transition in English Prose." By Professor J. 
Scott Clark, of Northwestern University. 

[The value of smooth transition as an element of good style; 
the difficulty in causing young writers to acquire it; some methods 
of cultivating it; some comments on the favorite methods of trans- 
ition employed by specific writers of eminence. — Ten minutes.] 

2. " Studies in the Technic of the Modern German 
Novel." By Professor Charles H. Handschin, of Miami 
University. 

[The assertion on the part of several eminent literary critics that 
there is no German technic of the novel was discust. In what does 
the technic of the art of writing novels consist? The prevalence, 
at different times, of certain types of novels, or of certain styles 
of writing, shows the influence of the technic of one author, or of 
one school, upon another most palpably. The progress of technic 
in the German novel is shown by comparison of the older and present 
day methods of handling the materials and the means of the novelist, 
such as conversation, etc. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors Glen L. Swiggett 
and Gustaf E. Karsten. 

3. " Lamartine's Le Crucifix." By Professor Glen 
Levin Swiggett, of the University of the South. 

[Lamartine and Italy. A discussion -of the relation between Mme. 
Charles and Lamartine. A literary source for the poem in a legend 
concerning Tasso. — Ten minutes.] 

4. " American Criticism of Shakespeare." By Presi- 
dent Jane Sherzer, of Oxford College for Women. [See 
Publications, xxn, 4.] 

[American criticism of Shakespeare as found in American editions 
to 1866. European texts, only, reprinted from 1795, date of first 
edition, to 1857-66. Reed's Johnson & Steevens' to 1831; Singer's, 
1831, then Read* Singer's to 1844; 1844 Collier's (throughVerplanck) ; 
1857-66, the 1623 folio emended by Richard Grant White. Peabody, 
Verplanck, Hudson, and White the only editors worth mentioning 
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from 1795-1866. Peabody and White, textual and verbal critics; 
Verplanck and Hudson, subjective critics. — A. ten minute abstract.] 

This paper was discust by Professor Gustaf E. Karsten. 

5. " Hauptmann's Treatment of Germanic Myths." 
By Professor Paul H. Grummann, of the University of 
Nebraska. 

[This paper was, in a sense, an amplification of Richard M. Meyer's 
statement that the correct interpretation of Tersunkene Q-loeke must 
be found through Hannele. An attempt was made to define Haupt- 
mann's individualistic conception of superstitions on the basis of 
Wundt's theories. In the light of these theories a number of the 
supposed obscurities of Tersunkene Glocke were discust. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors George O. Curme, 
Gustaf E. Karsten, Otto Heller, and the reader. 

At this point the chairman called to the chair Professor 
P. A. Blackburn, who presided during the remainder of 
the session. 

6. " The English Sonnet in the Eighteenth Century." 
By Professor Edward Payson Morton, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

[An attempt to account for the disuse of the sonnet in the first 
half of the eighteenth century; a discussion of the date and sources 
of its revival toward the middle of the century; some account of 
the extent and character of this revival; with quotations from 
significant prefaces. — Twenty minutes.] 

7. " The Virtuous Octavia." By Professor Arthur 
M. Charles, of Earlham College. 

[The Virtuous Octavia entered on Stationers' Register (1598) as 
a Tragicomedy done by Samuel Brandon. Author possibly of Lady 
Pembroke's circle. His drama apparently a companion piece to her 
Mark Antony and to Daniel's Cleopatra. Shows Senecan influence 
in theme, plot, form, and characters; in substitution of epic for 
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dramatic elements; in the observation of the unities, stage decen- 
cies, etc. — Fifteen minutes.] 

8. " Spenser's Lost Poems." By Mr. Philo M. Buck, 
Jr., of McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. [To 
appear in Publications, xxm, 1.] 

[The following poems by Spenser are generally supposed to have 
been lost: 

I. Mentioned in Shepherd's Calender: 1. English Poet; 2. Court 
of Cupid; 3. Sonnets; 4. Pageaunts; 5. Legends; 6. Dreams; 
7. Translation of Moschus' Idyl of Winged Love. 

II. Mentioned in the Harvey Correspondence (1579-1580): 8. 
My Slomber and other pamphlets; 9. Stemmata Dudleiana; 10. 
Nine Comedies; 11. Epithalamion Thamesis; 12. Dying Pelican; 
13. Dreams. 

III. Mentioned in Preface to Complaints, 1590: 14. Sennights 
Slomber; 15. Hell of Lovers — His Purgatorie; 16. Translation of 
Eccliastes and Canticum Canticorum; 17. Seven Psalms; 18. Sacri- 
fice of a Sinner; 19. Hours of the Lord. 

Of these 1 is probably found in Sidney's Defence; 2, 4, 5, and 11 
probably worked into Fairie Queene, Mother Hubbard's Tale, Virgil's 
Onat, etc.; 6, 8, 13 and 14 (the same poem) probably found in 
Visions of the World's Vanity, and in the latter part of Ruins of 
Time; 9 probably worked into Ruins of Time; 10 probably identical 
with Tears of the Muses; 15 probably identical with the Hymn in 
Honor of Love. The remainder were probably brief, and we can 
hardly regret their loss. — Fifteen minutes.] 

9. " Studies in the Language of Christine de Pisan." 
By Professor Lucy M. Gay, of the TTniversityof Wisconsin. 

[While Christine is a daring neologist, using words still credited 
to the sixteenth century, she is at the same time conservative, having 
a rich vocabulary of old words. In her use of diminutives she 
rivals R. Belleau of the sixteenth century. Louis Meigret's criti- 
cisms of the orthography of his time might have been made with 
slight reservation upon Christine's. In her pronunciation, — eil: 
euil is of special interest. The old imperfect iere, ere, ert, is found 
twenty-six times in a single poem. Other forms, such as tea as the 
regular ending of the present subjunctive, are more modern than 
those credited by Nyrop to her time. Still others, such as the 
present indicative I of verbs of the partir and vendre type with the 
analogical s, not recognized by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter as the rule 
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in the sixteenth century, are the prevailing forms in Christine.— 
Read by title.'] 

SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

The session began at 8 p. m. An address of welcome 
was delivered by Dean Nathaniel Butler. The assembly 
was also honored by addresses in Trench and German 
respectively by M. Henri Merou, the French Consul, and 
Dr. Walther Wever, the German Consul. Adjournment 
was then taken to the Quadrangle Club, where a reception 
was given by the University of Chicago. 

THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The session began at 9 a. m. 

10. " On the Conservatism of Language in a New 
Country." By Professor Frank E. Bryant, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. [See Publications, xxn, 2.] 

[The paper discust the familiar doctrine that a language is more 
conservative in a colony than in the mother country. While admit- 
ting that there is an important element of truth in the theory, the 
paper sought to show that this element may be easily exaggerated 
and that mere transplanting in itself is not a cause for language- 
conservatism.-^Twejtty minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors R. J. Kellogg, 
J. Eoessler, Gustaf E. Karsten, George O. Curme, and 
F. A. Blackburn. 

11. "A Structural Classification of French and Ger- 
man." By Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of James Milli- 
kin University. 

[1. The sentence and its structural components. 2. Structural 
types of language: incorporation (sentences as words), polysynthesis 
(sentence members as words), holophrasm (phrases as words), in- 
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flection and isolation in sentence structure. Agglutination, or 
transparency of structure. Structurally blended types of languages. 
The so-called " analytic " languages. 3. Internal structure of signi- 
ficant terms. Derivatives, compounds, and groups. Functional vs. 
significant structure. 4. Types of structure obtaining in French. 
Pronominal and verb systems, derivatives, etc. 5. Types of structure 
obtaining in German. Adjectival and pronominal declensions, com- 
pound verbs, derivatives, and composition, etc. 6. Summary of 
structural classification of French and German. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors F. A. Blackburn 

and Gustaf E. Karsten. 

12. " The Approaches to Wiclif." By Professor Will- 
iam Peters Beeves, of Kenyon College. 

[Whether the point of view be historical, political, literary, or 
linguistic, the study of Wiclif offers peculiar difficulties. Contempo- 
rary sources are marked by political and religious animus, usually 
unfriendly, but often respectful. While in papal bulls Wiclif is 
classed with Marsiglio of Padua, no connection with him, or with 
any other writer of the kind, has been established. His authorship 
of the English works, even of the early version of the Bible, rests 
upon cumulative evidence; and the manuscript remains have not 
been so collated as to warrant the statement of a canon. — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 
After the discussion Professor J. T. Hatfield was called 
to the chair. 

13. " Herder's. Views on Folk-Song and Melody." By 
Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the University of Illinois. 

[Herder's views on folk-song were the organic outgrowth of his 
speculations on ethnical, linguistic, and literary evolution; they 
developed early, and they remained essentially unchanged throughout 
his life, the emphasis only shifting from one point to another accord- 
ing to the emergencies of his literary feuds. His utterances on melody 
gain a new significance in the light of Sievers's and Rutz's recent 
observations on speech-rhythm and melody. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors J. T. Hatfield, 
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S. W. Cutting, R. J. Kellogg, H. M. Belden, and the 
reader. 

After the discussion Professor S. W. Cutting was called 
to the chair, and presided during the remainder of the 
session. 

14. " A Test of the Comparative Influence of Central 
French and a Northern Dialect on English." By Pro- 
fessor Stephen H. Bush, of the State University of Iowa. 

[A study of the English words which show the Central French 
development ch before Latin a, as compared with those words from 
the dialect of Northern Normandy and Picardy where c remained 
unchanged before Latin a. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins. 

15. " Frenssen's Hilligenlei and Kosegger's /. N.B. I." 
By Dr. Warren Washburn Florer, of the University of 
of Michigan. 

[The paper contained a general re'sume' of a comparison of Hilli- 
genlei and /. N. R. I. The principal points emphasized were the 
Weltanschauung of the poets, their attitude to the New Testament, 
to Christ, and to the present religious reformation in Germany, as 
seen in these works; the preparation of the characters Kai Jans and 
Konrad; the style and language; the influence of the books. — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors George O. Curme, 
W. H. Hulme, and the reader. 

16. " Early Eeviews of The Essays of Elia." By Pro- 
fessor Daniel Kilham Dodge, of the University of Illinois. 

[General attitude of the reviews towards Lamb before and after 
1823. Uncomplimentary references to the reviews in Lamb's letters. 
Lamb and the "Cockney Poeta." Favorable notices in The Athe- 
naum. Reasons for these. Causes other than personal for the 
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neglect of The Essays of Elia by most of the critics. — Fifteen min- 
utes.] 

17. " Notes on Roumanian Songs and Folk-Lore." 
By Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

[The paper opened with a brief statement of the work of Helene 
Vacaresco and Elisabeth, Queen of Roumania, in the field of Rou- 
manian songs and folklore. An attempt was then made to explain^ 
the differences between the Roumanian songs and folk-lore and the 
Bulgarian, and to prove that the Roumanian show more simplicity, 
more poetic sympathy with nature, and more joy in an ideal of 
justice and of beauty. — Read by title.'] 

In accordance with previous action, the discussion of 
" simplified spelling " was then taken up, and the follow- 
ing resolution was finally adopted: 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America recommend the use by the editorial com- 
mittee of the spellings recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, except in papers whose authors object to their use. 

At half-past twelve on Friday, the members and the 
guests of the Central Division, by invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, took lunch in Hutchinson Hall. 



FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

This session, which assembled at 2.30 p. m., was devoted 
to three departmental meetings, representing English, Ger- 
manic, and Romance languages and literatures. 

English. 

The English Section met in the reception room of the 
Reynolds Club and was presided over by Professor H. M. 
Belden. Professor F. G. Hubbard read a paper on " The 
Undergraduate Curriculum in English Literature " [to 
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appear in the June number of the Publications for 1908]. 
The paper set forth the classes of students to be reached, 
and the organization and classification of the work in lit- 
erature in thirty typical institutions of this country. It 
recommended that the emphasis in undergraduate courses 
be placed upon the interpretation rather than upon the 
technique and history of literature; and that a more pro- 
gressive arrangement of courses be attempted. The dis- 
cussion of the paper was opened by Professor John M. 
Manly, who was followed by Professor A. E. Jack. The 
subject was then opened for general discussion, in which 
Messrs. Lynn, Pyre, Baldwin, Dodge, Lewis, McOlintock, 
Chase, Briggs, Clapp, Hulme, Blackburn, and Buck took 
part. The discussion being still in progress when time 
came for adjournment, it was moved by Professor John 
M. Manly and voted that the same topic be made the order 
of business for the next meeting of the Section. 

Germanic Languages. 

The Germanic Section was presided over by Professor 
S. W. Cutting, and met in a room of the Reynolds Club. 

Professor Laurence Fossler read a paper on " The Work 
of the Third and Fourth Year in the High School," after 
which the subject was discust by Messrs. Hatfield, Florer, 
Scholl, Kellogg, Curme, Cutting, Wiehr, Misses Jacobs, 
Jones, and Gildner, and the reader. 

Professor Paul O. Kern read a paper on " The Im- 
portance of Phonetics in Modern Language Instruction," 
whereupon the subject was discust by Messrs. Boessler, 
Prokosch, Fossler, Grummann, Karsten, Kellogg, Cutting, 
Curme, and Miss Kueffner. The discussion resulted in 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Germanic Section of the Central Division of 
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the Modern Language Association of America request the various, 
universities holding summer sessions to consider the advisability 
of offering courses in scientific and practical phonetics especially 
adapted to the needs of teachers of modern languages. 

A paper on " What Should be the Minimum Prepara- 
tion for Teaching German in American Secondary 
Schools ? " prepared by Professor W. H. Oarruth, was 
read, in his absence, by Professor J. T. Hatfield. The 
subject was discust by Messrs. Elorer, Evans, Scholl, 
Mosher, Karsten, Grummann, Eastman, Eossler, and Kel- 
logg, and Miss Gildner. 

The Germanic Section voted to bring the following reso- 
lutions, prepared by Professor Otto Heller, before the next 
union meeting: 

Whereas, It is one of the principal duties of the Modern Language 
Association of America to work for the constant improvement of the 
instruction in the foreign modern languages in the high schools and 
colleges of this country; and 

Whereas, The thoroughness and efficiency of modern language 
teaching depend in a considerable measure upon the use of text- 
books the quality of which shall reflect the best modern scholarship 
and pedagogical skill; and 

Whereas, Under existing circumstances, the Modern Language 
Association of America is not, as a body, exercising with regard to 
the methods of composing, editing, and publishing school and college 
text-books an influence commensurate with its representative 
position; 

It is herewith resolved, That the Central Division of the Modem 
Language Association of America conjointly with the general associa- 
tion take steps toward the establishment of a commission, to con- 
sist of not less than five nor more than eleven members, representing 
the various grades of institutions in which foreign modern languages 
are taught, the purpose of which commission shall be to improve 
still further the standards of school-book authorship and editorship, 
to aid teachers in a wise selection of text-books, and to co-operate 
with publishers to the end that considerations of a scholarly and 
educational kind may enter more fully than heretofore into the 
decisions of publishers concerning the choice of books for publication 
and the internal make-up of such books. 
10 
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Romance Languages. 

The Romance Section was presided over by Professor 
John R. Effinger, and it met in a room of the Reynolds 
Club, where the following program was presented: 

1. The committee appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of vocabularies in advanced French and Spanish 
texts made a final report, which follows below. By the 
Chairman of the committee, Professor Hugh A Smith, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

2. The committee on intermediate French texts report- 
ed progress. By the Chairman of the committee, Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 

3. " The Necessary Preparation for Teachers of French 
and Spanish in Secondary Schools." Discussion intro- 
duced by Professor Thomas E. Oliver, of the University 
of Illinois. 

4. " Student Organizations, Literary, Dramatic, and 
Journal Clubs, etc., as an Aid to Class-Work in Romance 
Languages." Discussion introduced by Professor Stephen 
H. Bush, of the State University of Iowa. 

The Romance Section adopted the spirit of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Germanic Section looking toward the 
improvement of text-books, and suggested that the matter 
might be referred for preparation for the union meeting 
to the joint committee provided for in the second resold 
tion which follows, and thereupon the Romance Section 
adopted the three following resolutions : 

Resolved, (1) That the present very common practice of printing 
advanced texts in French and the other Romance languages with 
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vocabularies is unnecessary and unwise and tends to interfere with 
the best development of the student and to cheapen the study of 
literature ; 

(2) That a joint committee with the Germanic Section, com- 
posed of four members, two from each section, be appointed by the 
general chairman to draft resolutions to present to the next union 
meeting of the Modern Language Association suggesting that a 
circular letter be sent by the Association to all members (and to 
such others as may seem desirable) who are teachers of Germanic 
or Romance languages, urging them to request from the publishers 
advanced texts without vocabularies for the use of classes especially 
in colleges and universities and to use their influence in any other 
way to discourage the further editing of advanced texts with these 
useless and expensive appendages; 

(3) That copies of these resolutions be sent to the publishers. 

Friday evening, December 28, the gentlemen were enter- 
tained at a " smoker M at the University Club. Professor 
John M. Manly read a letter from Rudyard Kipling on 
a possible source of The Tempest. The ladies were enter- 
tained at a theater party. 

FIFTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

The meeting was called to order at 9 a. m. The first 
business was reports of committees. 

The committee on nomination of officers for the year 
1907 presented the following names : 

For Chairman: Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the 
University of Illinois. 

For Secretary : Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the 
State University of Iowa. 

For Executive Committee: Professor Paul H. Grum- 
mann, of the University of Nebraska, Professor Arthur 
Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan, Professor 
Richard Jones, of Vanderbilt University. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected to the res- 
pective offices. 
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The auditing committee reported that the Secretary's 
accounts were correct. The report was adopted. 

The committee on place of meeting reported in favor of 
holding the union meeting either in Columbus or in Cleve- 
land. Report approved. 

The following report was presented by the committee 
authorized at the last annual meeting. The report was 
referred to the Executive Council for further considera- 
tion. 

The committee appointed, at the closing session of the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America (University of Wisconsin, December 29, 
1905), to inquire into ways and means of eliminating, as far as 
possible, the danger of several candidates for the doctor's degree at 
different institutions working at the same time on the same subject 
for their dissertations, begs to submit the following report. 

To prevent any misunderstandings concerning the spirit and in- 
tention of the original motion, the chairman of the committee 
desires to state, emphatically, that it emanated from purely humane 
motives, viz., consideration for the candidates themselves who, after 
many months, sometimes years, of patient and hard labor, may see 
their work rejected because another candidate, more fortunate, has 
just brought out in print a dissertation on the same subject, with 
perhaps identically the same results, even though the workmanship 
of this printed dissertation may be inferior. This happens con- 
siderably oftener than a great many academic teachers seem to be 
aware, and the chairman was led to think of a possibility of obviating 
it only by trying and grievous experiences of his own and a number 
of his friends and acquaintances. The chances of duplication are, 
at least in the field of foreign languages, greater in this country 
than abroad, — paradoxical though this may seem, considering the 
smaller number of candidates for the Ph. D., — because the equip- 
ment of our American institutions is more uniform and certain 
lines of work, such as research in manuscripts, dialect investigations, 
etc., are practically out of the question. Duplication of work 
cannot, of course, be avoided completely, and perhaps it should not 
be, but for the reason stated should be lessened. The fact that even 
if all possibility of two or more doctoral dissertations colliding 
could be removed there still remains the danger of collision between 
a dissertation and a monograph by a scholar, does not argue against 
the purpose for which this committee was appointed; if anything, 
it would tend in the opposite direction. 
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To obtain a general idea of the sentiment prevailing in this matter, 
the committee, some time ago, sent out a circular letter to sixty 
professors in different institutions granting the degree of Ph. D., 
inviting opinions and suggestions as to the best mode of reaching 
the end desired, especially as to whether publication of titles of 
theses undertaken should be resorted to, or the " bureau " or " clear- 
ing house " method should be used. A similar inquiry was addressed 
to fifty German university professors representing our field of work. 
Thirty-seven answers were received from American scholars, twenty- 
six from Germany. Of the Americans thirty-three are in favor of 
some action, four are doubtful. Twenty-three suggest the publi- 
cation of titles (seven propose the Modern Language Notes, three 
the Publications • of the M. L. A., two the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology as the best medium), one proposition urging the 
semi-annual publication, in November and March issues of M. L. N. 
The committee desires to express its appreciation of the readiness 
of the editors of all these publications to give space to any such 
announcements in their pages. The bureau method is advocated 
by nine professors; bureau and publication by two. One answer 
suggests that the librarian of every institution be made the source 
and centre of such information, as the person best suited to this 
work. Another is of the opinion that each institution have a list 
of dissertations under preparation printed for exchange with others. 
The advantages claimed for the bureau method are that it works 
more promptly and efficiently, also more quietly than publication 
by print, that institutions with few candidates would feel less 
averse to sending their lists to the central institution than to 
publish a short list, and that if a candidate wishes to treat a theme 
cognate to one already under way, he might learn more about the 
exact delimitation of the subject of the first chooser. The defects 
of the bureau method have been stated variously, one answer appre- 
hending that the institution entrusted with the work would be 
hard to choose, none being the natural and inevitable station for it, 
and that when once selected, it would enjoy peculiar advantages; 
another reply fears that no university would be willing to undertake 
such an additional burden, for which clerical help would have to be 
hired, — the suggestion is made to charge a fee for every information, 
— still another thinks that any such elaborate machinery would 
tend to mechanize the matter and establish undeserved rights of 
monopoly and priority. Most of the objections raised against the 
bureau method are on the ground that the greatest possible pub- 
licity should be aimed at. 

Of the German scholars ten are in favor of doing something in 
the direction indicated (Muncker, Foerster, Minor, Sauer, Koester, 
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Hoops, Brenner, Paul, Braune, Holthausen) ; the last named sug- 
gests that titles be published as soon as proposed by the professor 
or undertaken by the student; Brenner is anxious to see this done 
in all eases where extensive preliminary work of a more or less 
mechanical nature has to be done, the repetition of which would 
involve a waste of energy and time. Most of the scholars named 
would piiblish the titles only after the work has sufficiently progressed 
to promise completion, since students often try successively several 
subjects or drop their work altogether. Koester would prefer a 
bureau which should manifold or print the titles furnished and 
send the lists to the heads of departments, seminaries, etc., but 
without publishing them. Minor suggests a combination of bureau 
and publication. — Fifteen answers are in the negative, about half 
of them because the writers do not believe in the feasibility of any 
plan of work, altho they would welcome it if efficient. The objec- 
tions urged chiefly are, first, that when a subject is first suggested 
to a candidate, it is often not accurately defined, but only the 
approximate direction of research is given, also that many a student 
makes something entirely different out of it from what was at first 
intended; — secondly, the same subject usually leads to different 
results if undertaken by two; Roethe flatly denies the possibility 
of duplication, on the ground of the great difference among students, 
teachers,' scientific tendencies, and institutions, and thinks that if 
two dissertations make each other superfluous, both candidates have 
not earned their promotion; he would not take part in, nor hold 
himself bound by, any concerted action; — thirdly, it would be better 
to have the same subject treated several times over than, by announc- 
ing its title prematurely, stake out a claim and keep a piece of 
what might be fertile soil barren for years; — fourthly, subjects are 
often abandoned, and it would be difficult to fix a period within 
which they would have to be finished (Brandl calls the list of sub- 
jects suggested that he keeps in his seminary " den Gottesacker der 
Dissertationen " and declares that any subject is open to anybody 
when he has not heard for six months from the first man to under- 
take it) ; — fifthly, the Value of these first pieces of original inves- 
tigation must not be overrated, their authors usually profiting more 
from them than science, and the conclusions reached are rarely 
definitive; — sixthly, competition, while sometimes highly annoying, 
is on the whole a blessing for science (Minor, on the other hand, 
speaks of the " distressing competitive investigations running 
directly counter to the principle of division of labor on which 
modern science rests " ) . Several answers complain of the custom, 
gaining in vogue, of printing only a part of the thesis, and indicate 
that whosoever will afford the luxury of a promotion ought to be 
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willing to pay for the publication of the whole work. Only one 
reply received from Germany was undecided. 

Several of these objections treated here in connection with the 
replies from abroad were advanced also by American scholars. One 
of them, at least two members of this committee believe, is likely 
to be overrated, viz., that in most cases science profits from dupli- 
cation. In most cases it is a waste of time and energy, except 
where from the start the work is done from different viewpoints, on 
agreement. If the work was worth doing at all, the reviews will 
generally supply what is missing and correct the defects. 

One thing, however, is worthy of special note, viz., that most 
German universities seem to be willing to accept a thesis, tho it may 
be what for short we shall continue to call a duplicate. If our 
American institutions were willing to adopt the same practise, the 
chairman of the committee would be entirely ready to withdraw 
his motion for any further action, it having become " gegenstandslos," 
and a discussion of this very point in pleno would be desirable. 
But even then, he thinks, the publication of titles would have many 
advantages for our science. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the matter has entered into 
an entirely new phase, to which Professor Thomas kindly called the 
committee's attention. The Association of American Universities 
expects to devise machinery for disseminating knowledge as to dis- 
sertations in progress, and as the work of different departments 
interlocks and overlaps more or less, that body is the one from 
which final action must be expected — which, however, would not 
necessarily exclude any special agreements between the modern lan- 
guage scholars of this country and Europe. Professor Thomas there- 
fore suggests a recommendation that, provisionally and pending the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan, the institutions represented in 
the Association be requested to prints — say in the month of January 
— a list of all the dissertations they have in progress in linguistic- 
and literary lines and send the same by mail to one another, each 
institution to send its own list to all the others. 

These points are respectfully submitted for a full discussion in 
pleno. 

E. C. ROEDDEB, 

F. G. HUBBABD, 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

Reading and discussion of papers. 

18. "Did Victor Hugo Visit the Rhine in 1838 ?' ? 
By Professor Arthur Graves Oanfield, of the University 
of Michigan. 
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[In le Rhm the letters forming the main part of the work and 
narrating the journey from Cologne to Speyer are ascribed to the 
year 1838. But they are to be identified with the Journal of 1840. 
The only evidence for a Rhine journey in 1838 is in letters in the 
Correspondance. But these have been wrongly dated by the editor. 
The preparations for the production of Buy Bias then going on 
render so long an absence from Paris improbable. Internal evidence 
shows that Hugo had not seen the Ehine before 1839. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

At this point Professor J. T. Hatfield was called to the 
chair. 

19. " August Wilhelm Schlegel and Goethe's Epic and 
Elegiac Verse." By Dr. John William Scholl, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. [To appear in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology.'] 

[Attempts to estimate the kind and degree of influence which 
August Wilhelm Schlegel exerted upon the development of Goethe's 
theory and practise of the hexameter and the elegiac couplet, using as 
a basis the critical apparatus contained in the Weimar edition, and 
as control a careful study of the evolution of Schlegel's prosodic 
theory and practise. Besults indicate a very slight influence upon 
Goethe's notions of what is permissible in the thesis of a dactyl, 
and possibly a slight contribution to his knowledge of the csesura 
and its uses. — A ten-minute abstract.] 

This paper was discust by Professor E. J. Kellogg. 

20. "Das Theater in Schiller's Balladen." By Pro- 
fessor Otto Heller, of Washington University. 

[Schiller's ballads are remarkable, among other things, in that 
the strong dramatic bent of their author is discernible in certain 
structural qualities not inherent in the ballad nor in any other 
form of poetry. One such peculiarity was treated in this paper. 
The actual theatre, pit and stall and gallery, with setting, machinery, 
and a full equipment of "properties," haunts Schiller's imagination 
when composing these poems, and contributes an important element 
to their technie. — Bead by title.] 

21. " The Relation between Ballad and Eolk-Tale." 
By Mr. Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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[Professor Gummere holds that the known facts of festal com- 
munal life and communal labor establish the priority of poetry over 
prose, because rhythm arises from both and is the essential fact 
of poetry. The folk-tale, being in prose, is thus much later. The 
name " folk-tale " implies telling, or reciting, with the idea of a 
very prominent distinction between the reciter and his audience. 
So far as the facts are taken cognizance of this seems established, 
but the theory needs supplementing in order to meet the demands of 
other facts. The Twa Sisters, for example, in all the ballad forms 
show a later form of story than the folk-tale forms. That is, judged 
by content, the folk-tale, embodying more clearly the primitive 
belief of the change of the drowned girl into a tree, is clearly a 
primary form and the ballad is rather a secondary form. With 
regard to area, too, the tale is almost world-wide, while the ballad 
is restricted to northern Europe. Now, there is no possibility of 
doubt that the central incident of the story is connected with a vast 
body of beliefs and customs which have prevailed in all times and 
cultures. Therefore, the tale, being on the whole more primitive 
and being much more widely diffused than the ballad, must be at 
least as early as the ballad. A more general question arises: Is 
the story told first in metre or prose? The facts about this particu- 
lar story seem to point to the priority of the prose form, as the 
story is told in Africa in the prose form only. Moreover, the primi- 
tive song does not tell a story, but rather consists of the repetition 
of meaningless words (Gummere) ; so we may ask, How did the 
story get into the ballad? From the facts of present day savage 
life it would seem that story appears first in a prose form, and that 
song takes up meaning and plot from prose forms, which have had 
their origin in customs and beliefs. Thus, the priority of prose 
would not get rid of the folk, as Mr. Gummere fears; it simply 
shows that neither festal communal life nor labor can account for 
all the facts, but must be supplemented by a study of custom, belief, 
ceremonial, and ritual. — Twenty minutes.'] 

This paper was discust by Professors R. J. Kellogg, 
A. H. Tolman, F. 0. L. van Steenderen, Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones, and the reader. 

At this point Professor Gustaf E. Karsten resumed the 
chair. 

22. " An Error in the Date of Certain Conversations 
with Goethe." By Professor James Taft Hatfield, of 
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Northwestern University. [To be published in the 
Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1908.] 

[A number of paragraphs in the first and third editions of Burk- 
hardt's work, Ooethes Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrieh 
von Mueller, as well as in Biedermann's collection of Goethes Ge- 
spraeche, are assigned to January 26, 1825. Reasons were given 
for doubting the correctness of this date, and proof was offered to 
show that the date must be changed to September 23, 1827. — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor Gustaf E. Karsten. 

23. " Schnaphan, a Satire on Franz von Sickingen of 
the Year 1523." By Professor Ernst Voss, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. [Published in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, vi, 2.] 

[This satire in dialogue form is directed against Sickingen. His 
followers are represented by five different persons, representing as 
many different classes of people. 1. Bucer, an evangelist, learned, 
but morally bad. 2. Steyninger, an evangelical knight, who does 
not dare to come out openly for Sickingen, but who sends him 
secretly enforcements. 3. Berner, an innocent nobleman, who joined 
Sickingen, but who is sick of his bargain and only waiting for a 
chance to break away. 4. Eysenclat, a degenerate nobleman, who 
degrades his class as a robber-knight and common robber. 5. Siegler, 
a poor evangelical priest, frightened out of his wits for fear that 
he may lose his livelihood. Bucer, i. e., Martin Bucer of Strassburg, 
where he introduced the reformation, was very much annoyed by 
this pamphlet, and in a vindication, published the same year (Panzer 
ii, 171), complained bitterly about this farce and the unwarranted 
attack upon his character. — Read by title.] 

SIXTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session was called to order at 2.30 p. m. 

24. " Beowulf's Dragon Fight and the Second Part 
of the Poem of Beowulf." By Professor Frederick Klae- 
ber, of the University of Minnesota. 
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[Conflicting views as to the sources of the Beowulf legends and 
the genesis of the poem. Summary of those results of previous 
investigations which may be regarded as fairly certain. Discussion 
of the relation between Beow(a) and Beowulf. Analysis of the 
second part of the poem with a view to finding out its constituent 
elements. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors Gustaf E. Karsten, 
F. A. Blackburn, H. M. Belden, Mr. Josef Wiehr, and 
Dr. Arthur Beatty. 

Professor W. H. Hulme was called to the chair, and 
presided during the remainder of the session. 

25. " Belies of Franco-Provengal in Southern Italy." 
By Dr. Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwestern University. 
[To appear in Publications, xxm, 1.] 

[1. History of the colony of Celle and Faeto. 2. Specimens of 
their dialect. 3. Discussion of the same. — A fifteen minute abstract.] 

This pap.er was discust by Professor T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins and the reader. 

26. " Analogues of Chaucer's Squire's Tale." By Dr. 
H. S. V. Jones, of the University of Illinois. 

[An attempt to classify the folk-tales analogous to Chaucer's 
poem and to indicate certain resemblances between the Old French 
Oleomades and the " Skilful Companion " cycle. — Twenty minutes.] 

27. " Further Observations on the Use of Alliteration 
and Rime in Colloquial English and German." By Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Keyes, of Cornell College. 

[A definition of the field of research and method of procedure. 
The various types of alliterative and riming couplets. Use of alliter- 
ation and rime in compound adjectives, in comparison, and in pro- 
verbial and set expressions. Popular nature as shown by commercial, 
political, and other uses. The psychological basis. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors T. Atkinson Jen- 
kins, R. J. Kellogg, and F. A. Wood. 
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28. " The Relation of Shakespeare's Pericles to Wil- 
kins's Novel, The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre." By Mr. Harry T. Baker, of Beloit College. 
[To appear in Publications, xxm, 1.] 

[The title-page of Wilkins's novel (1608) shows that it was in 
some respects founded upon a play (1607?) dealing with Pericles. 
It does not follow closely, however, the drama which we now know 
as Shakespeare's, either as to language or treatment of characters. 
At several points it reveals striking similarity to Laurence Twine's 
Patterne of Paineful Adventures (1576, reprinted 1607). Prob- 
ably Wilkins was reproducing in the form of a prose romance an 
unprinted play of his own (circ. 1607) which he had sold to Shake- 
speare's company and which the great dramatist had revised and 
partly rewritten. One feature, however, is difficult of explanation: 
there are at least nine passages of blank verse — printed as prose — 
in the dialogue portions of the novel. These may be from Wilkins's 
own play or from a lost 16th century drama. — Twenty minutes.] 

29. " Concerning the Plot of Schiller's Braut von Mes- 
sina." By Professor Starr Willard Cutting, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. [To appear in Modem Philology, 
January, 1908.] 

[The purpose of the paper was to show in the light of the text of 
the drama (a) that Schiller's conception of Destiny is here, in 
spite of all formal resemblance to the Oedipus of Sophocles, prac- 
tically identical with that embodied in his own Wallenstemj (6) 
that the Tragic Guilt here in question is not, as Carruth maintains, 
simply " secretiveness " but " secretiveness and reckless impetuosi- 
ty;" and (c) that several serious inconsistencies and psychological, 
improbabilities hitherto urged by critics against the play, do not 
exist in the light of Schiller's own clearly stated presuppositions. 
— Read by title.'] 

30. " The Bernese Vocabulary in Jeremias Gotthelf's 
Works." By Professor Edwin C. Eoedder, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

[Comparison of the extent of the peasant vocabulary in Gotthelf's 
writings with the presentation given in the first volume of Emanuel 
Friedli's Baerendeutsoh, according to categories ; notes on the relative 
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frequency of words and phrases; and comparison with the vocabu- 
laries of other German dialects. Continuations of the paper are 
planned, extending the work to Anzengruber, Rosegger, and Hans- 
jakob. — Read by title.'] 

The following resolution was presented by Professor E. 
0. Baldwin, and unanimously adopted : 

We, of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America, desire to express our grateful appreciation of the kindly 
hospitality of our hosts, of the University of Chicago, a hospitality 
the more enjoyed because so graciously bestowed. 

There being no further business, the meeting for 1906 
was declared adjourned. 



